Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P.
it may be replied that it is not given to every age to produce an orator armed with every gift. Disraeli was brilliant and mordant in form, but wholly lack-ing in the gifts of a natural orator. Gladstone was inspired in the gift of spoken eloquence, but turgid to such a degree that it is now impossible to read any long speeches of his without impatience.
And it must be remembered of Mr. Asquith that the speech at the very beginning of the war, in which he defined the conditions under which, and under whicfr alone, we should sheathe the sword was one of the noblest, as it was one of the most courageous, of the war.
But could he have succeeded if his very nature had not become attuned to the nightly task of reconciling the irreconcilable, and keeping up with portentous solemnity what was often little better than a farce ?« Aiid then wave after wave of actuality broke on thisr man, who was at once rigid, subtle and unactual. The dependence on the Nationalist vote raised an Ulster issue which no Parliamentary adroitness could avoid, and then, like some long Atlantic roller, topping all its predecessors, came down the shattering deluge of the war.
Mr. Asquith, indeed, met the onset with the courage and endurance of a stoic, and the nation should never forgo their gratitude to the Premier of 1914, who kept the straight course in the crucial moment of our destiny. But the long years of compromise had left their marF on the intellect; the edge of executive;^                             blunted, the
principles of Gladstonian or even Roseberian Liberalism were hardly adequate guides with which to meet a whole worl^J at
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